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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



A Sociological View of Taxation. — There are three points from which to 
view taxation — financial, economic, sociological. The latter is most compre- 
hensive, so much so that we may get guidance from the laws of nature. Looking, 
then, to natural laws, we find that energy is taxed ; every living being must exert 
energy to secure food and sustenance. The law of nature is : Diminish taxation 
as ability increases ; the law of economics is : Increase taxation as ability 
increases. The lower we descend the scale of life, the greater is the proportion 
which nature's tax bears to the entire energy of the individual. It is the same in 
the human race, no matter whether the individuals are free or restricted. As the 
standard of ability rises, the individual units exert a greater modifying effect on 
this law ; the higher the order, the greater the voluntary effort exerted by the 
strong for the weak. This modification of nature's law or nature's system of 
taxation renders the subject before us complex. 

The question is how much shall we superiors tax our energies for our wasteful 
inferiors? What shall we expect in return for such tax? What is the object of 
giving support to the useless members of society ? Of course, " faith, charity, and 
humanity," are answers. 

In generosity economists believe perhaps the weak and inferiors are subjects 
of the existing system of government. What kind of government interference is 
desirable ? Professor A. W. Flux points out two fallacies : first, thinking what 
benefits the individual will benefit the whole community — it may be an injury to 
the community ; second, that the individual will always devote himself to what is 
best for him ; he does not always know what is best for him. Now, why should 
the government concern itself with the welfare of those incapable of judging their 
own best interests ? Because humane, and because " state outlay is a part of the 
consumption of society, of which the state is the regulating organ." The state is 
justified in providing for requirements by means of taxation. Sociological inquiry 
wants to know the nature of those requirements, in order to promote the greatest 
social and evolutionary advancement. Now, on what principle should our system 
of taxation be based? 

The source of all prosperity is power to produce " productive goods." We 
go beyond this to seek the principle by which the energies may be directed, 
through taxation, so as to secure control and increase that control over the forces 
of nature. We call this " giving-power," which means not only power to produce 
productive goods, but also such an application of energy as to increase its own 
self. Each individual should conserve to himself an average giving-power, and an 
average giving-power to increase the community. Our system of taxation should 
encourage mutual helpfulness by conserving the energy of those making personal 
sacrifice for all, and also diminish the energy of those consuming without return. 

Present taxation is not synonymous with voluntary sacrifice ; it implies com- 
pulsion. Professor Bastable's definition is " a compulsory contribution of the 
wealth of a person for the service of the public powers." Parting with ill-got 
gain is not a sacrifice proportional to parting with the physical necessities of the 
wage-earner. To define the sociological ideal of taxation, the word " energy " must 
be substituted for the word " wealth " in Professor Bastable's definition. To 
make a willing sacrifice of giving-power for a tax would make a complete change 
in our social system. 

Ethical considerations introduced into taxation make a paradox. But the 
problem is not what the individual should do or be made to do, but what the state 
should do in the matter of taxation. The sociological solution is : the state should 
make the individual conserve giving-power. The state should make the individual 
save the energy so easily wasted, then collect a tax in accordance with ability. 
The best way to impress the unconscious wasters of evolutionary power is through 
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taxation. Taxation would then serve two purposes : first, secure revenue ; second, 
direct the energies of the people most profitably. 

Glance at some of our taxes in the light of these principles. The income tax 
is not according to ability ; the same may be said of the tax on wasting securities. 
The " estate duties " cause much hardship. Rates fall hard on persons with large 
families. These taxes serve the first purpose, but not the second purpose of 
taxation. These taxes diminish the demand for labor ; direct and indirect taxes 
finally cause wages to fall. 

We would not want a tax solely on the rich. Taxation, to be productive, 
must draw on the resources of the middle and working classes ; such taxes would 
represent energy. It is bad economy to take in taxes, energy which could more 
profitably be employed by individuals than by the state so long as energy unpro- 
ductively applied by individuals still remains available to the state. 

If we tax unproductive luxuries in every part of the world, and leave untaxed 
the necessities, including those things needed for their production, this will set 
free a large amount of land and labor to produce the necessities. Don't let the 
amount of land and labor released by taxation exceed the amount needed for the 
demand of necessities ; then the wages paid on producing the necessities will never 
fall below the amount needed to purchase necessities. 

Under existing conditions, the objections to this system are: (i) It does not 
follow that all available labor would be employed. (2) A country not able to pro- 
duce enough necessities must give luxuries. (3) The natural demand for neces- 
sities is always greater than the economic demand, and always exceeds the supply. 
None of the objections are insuperable. 

To establish a just system of taxation providing for the welfare of all the 
people, the government should be open to employ all free labor ; also acquire land 
on which to produce the necessities of life for those in need, and tax the luxuries 
to provide this. As it is, we have free education for children too hungry to learn. 
The prosperity of the nation does not seem to improve the condition of the 
unskilled laborer, but does increase the earnings of the skilled. Many earn just 
enough to keep alive, not enough to keep in full vigor of mind and body. This 
is a waste of giving-power. Society must make provision for bodily sustenance to 
attain the highest efficiency. This can be done through the government taxing the 
surplus energy. Each member must also be fully nourished ; this can be derived 
from the energy, taxed by scientific government distribution. 

This is the elementary principle that should underlie scientific taxation. — 
Walter Howgrave, in Westminster Review, September, 1905. 

S. E. W. B. 

The Ethics of Marriage and Divorce. — Marriage is essentially neither a 
religious nor a civil institution, but a purely biological one. Marriage is a creature 
neither of the church nor of the state ; it antedates them both. Marriage created 
both. The Decalogue and common law simply recognize it. The law has been 
content to leave it as found, but the church has done what she could to make it 
unnatural and intolerable. While the church deserves great credit for insisting 
on the " sanctity," her contempt for reason has led to an insistence on its 
irrevocability to the extent of disaster to both morals and happiness. The conten- 
tion of the church to make marriage for life is admirable, but to insist on the 
irrevocability of the tie, and on divorced persons not marrying, is absurd. 

Consider the origin of marriage and its existence among the races. Looking 
backward, primitive man, although with promiscuous proclivities, is monogamous. 
The anthropoid ape is monogamous — probably for life ; also the higher monkeys 
and lemurs. Monogamy is the condition among almost all pure savages. 

The condition of the marriage tie among savages may be roughly stated thus : 
It is loose monogamy, lasting at least during child-bearing and in a majority of 
cases for life. As the tribes rise in the scale, they accumulate property and have 
need of help ; this gives occasion for slavery and polygamy. It is safe to say that 
a large majority of barbaric tribes permit and indulge in polygamy to a certain 
extent. 

The advantages of polygamy are these: (1) the successful man forms influen- 
tial relationships through marriages ; (2) it increases his influence on the make-up 
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of the next generation ; (3) it means an imposing household. Its disadvantages 
are these: (1) it destroys paternal training of the young; (2) the quality of 
offspring deteriorates ; (3) the management in the polygamous household devolves 
on slaves ; (4) when the head of a polygamous family dies, there is complete dis- 
ruption and no head to succeed. There is small possibility of the development of 
noted families. 

Polyandry seems to offer no advantage to the race, yet it is practiced. 

Our study of the origin and growth of marriage leads us to feelings of the 
profoundest respect and confidence toward monogamy. Its bindings are just as 
strong on evolutionary grounds as on legal or ecclesiastical. Its prevalence rests 
on the decree of no prince or pope, but upon inherent superiority. This evolution- 
ary sanction is not low nor selfish ; it looks to the interests of no man or woman, 
but to those of the children, i. e., the race. Biology declares as a guide to probable 
racial suitability of a mate, sexual instinct, ennobled by generations of monogamy ; 
marriage should be " for love." Moreover, on biological grounds we would 
hesitate to dissolve a union, suitable and fit in racial respects, on any personal 
grounds, or imaginary loss of affection. 

Thus far evolutionary ethics stand shoulder to shoulder with the law and the 
church ; but here they part. Holding that unions should be for life, or till the 
children are trained and sent into the world, and that only for grave reasons 
should they be dissolved, we have no sympathy for the churchly fanaticism 
declaring that divorces are always evil and that the divorced should never marry. 
We claim that divorce is not yet easy enough. Conditions where epilepsy, insanity, 
etc., are discovered are enough for the marital relations to be immoral. Adultery 
on the part of the woman is recognized by the church as ground for divorce. This 
is as far as the church goes. The law goes farther, recognizing most of the 
biological demands for dissolution of the tie. But this avails little, especially for 
the woman, who is the most frequent sufferer, so long as the antiquated standards 
of the clergy control society. The divorced woman is looked upon as disgraced. 
There is another point where the liberty of the woman is limited, i. e., the problem 
of support for herself and children. A decree of alimony is of little value save 
where property can be seized. 

Many a woman is living with a brutal husband, bearing children with his 
vicious traits, because she knows not where to turn for the necessities of life. 
The church urges her to " save " the soul of the " brute," but any woman who 
knowingly bears a child to a drunken or criminal husband is herself committing a 
crime against the state. 

We have funds for taking care of the bastard and orphan, but practically none 
for the support of legitimate children of noble mothers who need protection against 
vicious fathers. 

Many are the ecclesiastical shrieks against the increase in divorces, but one- 
half now obtained are evening up old scores of ten to twenty years of legal outrage 
and ecclesiasticism. Over 70 per cent, of divorces are on the ground of cruel 
treatment. Two-thirds of the divorces are on grounds valid for biological and 
racial reasons. The increase in divorces is a benefit, not an evil. The propor- 
tion of divorces to marriages is 12 per cent. Can any other institution of church 
or state show a record of 88 per cent, success ? There is no need for fear so long 
as the limit is 20 to 25 per cent. The law or ceremony no more holds people 
together than varnish holds furniture together. If all marriages were declared off, 
within forty-eight hours eight-tenths would be remarried, and seven-tenths could 
not be kept apart by bayonets. — Woods Hutchinson, in Contemporary Review, 
September, 1905. S. E. W. B. 

Regulation of Home-Shop Production. — The legislation in France which 
regulates the industries makes no mention of the. home shop ; the legislator has 
not felt it his right to enter the private domicile. Only two conditions give the 
inspector the right to enter: (1) the use of a motor machine, and (2) unsanitary 
conditions. Farther than this, there are no restrictions on such production. 

By the centralization of industry, it is the single laborer, the artisan, not the 
home shop, which has suffered. The latter is constantly increasing. Its progress 
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constitutes a systematic effort at decentralization. The small electric motor 
favors this form of labor, and decreases the superiority of the shop over the home. 

The legislature of 1892 was too lenient when it made this form of production 
an exception to the regulations then passed. Students of sociology and hygiene 
have spoken against home production, not so much because of the principle as 
because it offers such favorable opportunities for exploiting the labor of children, 
for overworking and underpaying laborers, etc. Now the protection of children is 
guaranteed by the school and health laws, if they are properly enforced. The 
sweating system is that which stands in greatest need of remedy. 

Some, especially socialistic writers, have demanded the entire suppression of 
such centers of labor. That would be unjust ; for to many it is more agreeable and 
more productive than shop labor. It is neither possible nor desirable to prohibit. 
Should it, then, be regulated? Attempts have been made so to do, but the right of 
private domicile stands in the way and would have to be revised first. 

But many shops can be regulated, as it is. Every employer who uses a laborer, 
not a member of his own family, converts his home shop into one that comes under 
all the regulations of the larger shops. By requiring lists of all those employed 
by any one patron, and their addresses, the inspector of labor can trace their 
identity. 

Why restrict the regulation to motor machines? This has been asked by 
many. Some have said that it is unnecessary, for most of those who carry on 
home labor have not the resources to provide such a machine ; and even if they 
have, it cannot be installed without requiring a separate shop, in which case they 
come at once under proper regulation. But these people forget about the electric 
motor, which is neither noisy, dangerous, nor unhandy. A little motor fastened to 
the wall appears less a machine than an ornament. The installation of such a 
machine as this becomes the signal for inspectors to enter. But out of 380,000 
home shops in 1896, only 164 had motors, and these were, of course, among those 
who left least to be desired in the conditions of production ; and thus the sweat- 
shop evil is not reached. 

Justice and logic demand the same : neither to neglect all regulation of the 
home shop, nor to throw it into the same class as all others. A practical question 
presents itself in the difficulty of tabulating and visiting all these home shops ; it 
will require a great increase in the force, and a corresponding increase of expense. 
Again, we must come to some decision about the private family life. Anyone who 
employs others than his family lays himself open to inspection ; but where the 
family life and the shop life are really one, what is to be done? The inspector 
should be empowered to enter at all hours of the day and night, in order that he 
may really accomplish his end. It would seem impossible to reduce the work in the 
family to a regime, as is done in the shop ; thus regulations for overwork are 
difficult ; and where a laborer works for several employers, which is to be held 
responsible for abuses, the laborer or the employers ; and if the latter, which of 
them ? 

Exorbitant in principle, vexatious in application, the regulation of family 
labor would be lacking in results. Any regulation under the present view of the 
case would be a dead letter, a simple declaration of principle, a pure form devoid 
of imperative virtue and paralyzed by lack of sanction. — J. Cavaille, " Faut-il regle- 
menter le travail des ateliers de famille ? " Revue politique et parlementaire, 
September, 1905. D. E. T. 

Legal Status of Labor Unions in The United States. — Down to the time 
of the Revolution, any banding together of laborers in this country for the purpose 
of bettering their conditions was considered by the common law opposed to the 
common well-being and a conspiracy against the limitations on trades and business, 
and anyone who took part in the same was punishable. A single laborer might 
refuse to perform a given piece of work under given specifications ; but when two 
or more combined for any purpose of benefit to themselves, they were guilty. 
Since the Revolution, seldom have such unions been called in question. At the 
present time, only the motives of violence, intimidation, and fraud can prevent 
men from combining to accomplish their purposes. Several of the states have 
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passed laws expressly regulating such unions ; others have taken legal measures 
to limit and protect them, and to grant to them special privileges. In most states 
their legal rights as corporations are defined, and Congress, by an act of June 29, 
1886, defined " national trades-unions," requiring that such corporations should have 
their headquarters in the District of Columbia. 

All states grant the right of peaceable assembly, the general limitation on all 
such gatherings being the motive of violence to the rights of others, or trans- 
gression of the law concerning mobs and conspiracies. The right of any man to 
labor or employ labor must not be interfered with. If a state has no law on this 
point, any emergency is met by the right of injunction. 

Strikes are fully permissible, if they are voluntary co-operations of persons 
for the purpose of bettering their conditions, or of changing the existing status by 
proper means ; they are unlawful, if they have a purpose of evil. An organization 
may call out its workers, unless some special form of contract exist, even though 
it do great harm to the business of the employer ; provided only that some violence 
to the employer is not intended. The strike would then become a conspiracy. 

Nine states have special laws forbidding locomotive engineers wilfully to 
abandon their engines except at the regular destination ; also forbidding anyone 
or any body of persons to intimidate, impede, or obstruct, except by due course of 
law, the regular business of any railroad. 

It is unlawful to use force or violence to compel a laborer either to quit work 
or to join a union. Many states make it a punishable offense for a union or an 
individual to intimidate an employer or a laborer, with the purpose of hindering 
the undertaking or carrying out of a proper task. Here again the right of injunc- 
tion may be used, if the case demands it. 

The practice of " picketing," within certain determined limits, is forbidden by 
national and state laws, and violation permits injunction. 

Nearly all the states have passed laws permitting unions to use special labels 
or trade-marks to distinguish their products, and forbidding other persons and 
unions to imitate them. In five states it is unlawful for anyone falsely to exhibit 
the insignia of any union, and in some states this applies more specifically to 
railway employees. 

Most of the states have laws to the effect that it is a misdemeanor for any 
employer of labor to coerce a laborer into a contract not to join a union, as a 
condition of being employed. Some states also indirectly protect labor unions by 
legislation against trusts ; others have passed laws favoring the employment of 
union men in the prosecution of public works. 

A hopeful sign for labor-unionism is the fact that it is being granted an 
increasingly large representation in the settlement of disputes. Labor laws are still 
in a stage of experiment. Legislators have been unsympathetic, and courts have 
had a tendency to feel that there was something inherently wrong in labor com- 
binations for the purpose of raising wages and upholding the laborers' rights. — 
J. H. Ralston, " Die Rechtslage der Gewerkvereine in den Vereinigten Staaten," 
Archiv fur Sosialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, September, 1905. 

D. E. T. 

Physical Deterioration in England. — Among the unhappy surprises that 
have come to Great Britain in. this beginning of a new century, one is the result 
of a careful and conscientious study of the physical and moral condition of the 
lower classes in the cities. Sir Walter Besant and Mr. R. H. Sherard have vividly 
described the conditions in which the people of the manufacturing districts are 
born, live, and die. The man who has every comfort of life is totally without 
knowledge of such terrible suffering, and of the fact that it is growing gradually 
worse. 

The military department has also made a statement that for some years it has 
been compelled to turn away from 40 to 60 per cent, of its applicants because of 
failure in the physical examinations. Driven by such cries of dissatisfaction, the 
government instituted a commission to investigate physical conditions, to note 
tendencies, and to determine, so far as possible, whether they are permanent or 
accidental. 
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This commission notes first of all the very general phenomenon — the exodus 
to the cities. In 1850, 50 per cent, of the people lived in the country; now only 
23 per cent. The movement is still going on, for these strong tillers of the soil 
find ready employment in places where great strength is required. 

But it is startling to learn that 30 per cent, of the entire population of Lon- 
don live in extreme poverty ; and not only in London, for of at least 25 per cent, 
of the population of Manchester and York, and the other large cities, can the same 
be said. This means that one-fourth of the people are unable to find means of 
recuperation, and must deteriorate. 

What are some of the causes? The commission mentions, first, insufficient 
salaries. These laborers move about, and almost all of them are married. Add to 
this, sickness in the family, enforced idleness, etc., and it is easy to see that, to 
keep within the slender support, the size of the family must be reduced, or suffering 
results. We must remember, however, that about 10 per cent, of the population 
are morally unable to rise above poverty. A second cause is a false aristocracy, 
which leads people, even of the lower classes, to imitate higher classes, and thus to 
live far beyond their slender means. Especially are the women wasteful, when 
compared with those of other nations. Third, a seeming democracy, which has 
kept the lower classes from revolting' and claiming their rights. Fourth, inferior 
food. Instead of ale and beef, they use poor pork and tea. This point is strongly 
emphasized by the commission. People try to satisfy their present hunger without 
any thought of recuperating their physical forces. Parents are very neglectful of 
the welfare of their children. 

The outcome of this investigation is not all pessimism. The death-rate is 
decreasing, and England's population is still doubling every sixty years. The 
human body has a wonderful recuperative power, and uncalculated resistance and 
endurance. 

The tendency noted is not necessarily a permanent one. The investigation has 
brought to light facts that will arouse ; the evils are not incurable, now that they 
are known. — Robert Savary, " La deterioration physique du peuple anglais (a 
propos d'une enquete recente)," Annates des sciences politiques, September, 1905. 

D. E. T. 

The Gist of Marxism. — Karl Marx established the science of political life. 
It is the science of collective action, of social life considered as a " process." 
There is no such thing as individualism ; present society is not individualistic. 
The rights of the individual are sacrificed ; there is something higher in present 
society than the individual. Society is collective ; it is managed for a collectivity, 
i. e., a property class called the capitalistic class. Today fealty to this collectivity 
is the essence of religion, ethics, and patriotism. 

This is the discovery made by Marx. Its importance is seen from the outcry 
against it. Marx took another step, explaining how classes are formed out of 
industrial conditions. The issue is not socialism versus individualism. Both are 
forms of collective life. Marx's discovery has called into existence a number of 
new words, e. g. : " classism," " classal," " class-interests," " class-consciousness." 

In civil life classes have no formal existence in law ; i. e., none on paper. 
In political life classes exist in fact. They are parties. Some say they are a 
necessary evil ; Marx says they are a necessary good ; the sacrifice of individual 
interests for party welfare is the noblest sacrifice. So long as classes exist, no 
other ethics is possible save partisanship or class fealty. 

There is a form of ethics higher than partisanship ; that is, under socialism, 
where all classes and parties merge into the totality. Sacrifice of individual 
interests will then be, not for a class or for a party, but for the totality. Then 
individual sacrifice will lose its altruistic character and become self-interest. 
Then collectivism and individualism will be merged into each other ; but never 
can they be under classism. This is the gist of Marxism. — Marcus Hitch, in 
International Socialist Review, October 1, 1903. 

S. E. W. B. 



